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Introduction 



By 1980 it had become apparent to education 
authorities and to the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment* that the management structures introduced 
into Scottish secondary schools following the 
publication of Circular 826' v merited review. Accor- 
dingly HM Inspectors arranged to conduct a survey 
of management practices as part of their program- 
me of continuous inspection and their findings are 
the subject of this report. 

The evidence upon which the report is based was 
derived from a study of the organisation and 
management of over 50 schools. Over 200 schools 
have been fully inspected since 1975, and reports 
on the most recent have been published, providing 
a substantial background to the findings of the 
survey. HM Inspectors took full account of the 
educational aims of the schools involved, how 
school policy was arrived at, decisions reached, 
and information promulgated. The principles upon 



L.T.S 1* 



which the structure of promoted posts had been 
created were observed in practice. Where change 
was taking place the implications were examined. 
Studies were made of subject departments, gui- 
dance systems, and the arrangements made for 
liaison and exchange with education authorities 
and other bodies. A questionnaire was distributed 
to all education authorities, and their cooperation 
in providing detailed information on their policies 
and practices is gratefully acknowledged. 



The report describes the growth of current man- 
agement systems in secondary schools and asses- 
ses their principal aspects and the means of 
support afforded to them by authorities. It goes on 
to discuss the wide range of tasks that have to be 
overtaken in modern comprehensive schools and 
raises a number of issues in the context of rapid 
educational change. 



* Referred to in the report as 'the Department'. 
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1 The Growth of School Management 



The growth of school management is 
described up to the point in 1972 when 
proposals for a new structure of pro- 
moted posts on which modem manage- 
ment systems might be based were put 
forward by the Department , (1) 

1.1 Promoted posts other than headteacher were 
first recommended on a national basis in the 
Secondaiy Schools (Scotland) Regulations of 1923. 
These laid down the qualifications to be held by 
principal teachers of subjects. After 1945 succes- 
sive Codes extended the range of promoted posts, 
but not until 1950® were authorities required to 
make specified appointments. The 1950 Code pro- 
vided for the appointment of a woman adviser in 
secondary departments with 200 or more girls 
where the headteacher was a man. This was the 
first pastoral post to be created. The 1956 Code® 
introduced posts for teachers to be known as 
special assistants to support principal teachers, 
mainly in the preparation of candidates for the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate Examination. The 
Regulations also provided for principal assistants 
to be appointed in secondary departments with 
over 800 pupils. These additional posts were also 
intended to serve other curricular purposes, includ- 
ing the coordination of inter-disciplinary courses, 
and to permit the performance of pastoral duties by 
house or careers teachers. The focus of develop- 
ment up to 1960 was thus on middle management. 

1.2 A number of authorities took the opportunity 
afforded by the 1956 Code to experiment with 
alternative appointments, and by 1965 provision 
was being widely made for the appointment of 
housemasters, careers masters, and teachers of 
backward children, in general, however, the de- 
veloping structure continued to be regarded as 
being principally for the benefit of subject depart- 
ments. In particular, the complement of promoted 
posts was largely determined by the number of 
pupils who remained beyond the compulsory 
leaving age to follow Certificate courses. As a result 
of the introduction of the Ordinary grade of the 
Scottish Certificate of Education, the numbers of 
such pupils dramatically rose, and they became the 
first priority in a great majority of schools. 



1.3 From 1965 a series of major political decisions 
brought about the reorganisation of secondary 
education along comprehensive lines,® the aboli- 
tion of selection on transfer from the primary to the 
secondary stage,® and the raising of the school 
leaving age. 161 These major shifts of em- 
phasis called for a critical look at management 
planning if schools were to adjust to them, and a 
proper framework for coordinating and directing 
change effectively. They were joined in 1968 by a 
similar call for a systematic approach to the 
provision of guidance.® 

1.4 In 1969, HM Inspectors undertook an assess- 
ment of the management requirements of Scottish 
schools. The tasks to be performed, according to 
their survey, derived from the increased size of 
schools, the need to deal with the whole ability 
range from age 12 to 18, the recently identified 
aspects of guidance, and curriculum reform. In 
practice, schools were staffed to deal with their 
traditional tasks of preparing courses and time- 
tables and assigning staff and pupils to them, and 
examination presentation. A few areas, such as 
careers or remedial education, had been made 
special responsibilities. Management was still 
widely interpreted as the responsibility of head- 
teachers alone, delegation to depute heads, 
women advisers and principal teachers being 
limited to examination and other administrative 
arrangements, the welfare of girls, and the prepara- 
tion of schemes of work respectively. 

1.5 In the discussion document published in 
1971® HM Inspectors suggested that existing 
arrangements for managing schools were unsatis- 
factory in a number of ways. Even had head- 
teachers been willing to delegate some of their 
numerous responsibilities, the structure of posts at 
senior management level was inadequate for the 
purpose. Many tasks that ought to have been 
undertaken in both the formal and the informal 
curriculum, but were beyond the scope of any 
individual subject principal, remained undone, or 
were delegated to a low level of responsibility, 
making it difficult to compete with major subject 
departments for attention, resources and status. 
Guidance and social education went relatively 
unrecognised by posts of responsibility. The lowest 
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levels of promoted posts, special assistantships and 
principal assistantships, lacked both definition of 
responsibility and clarity of purpose. 

1.6 In the proposals 11 ' put forward authorities 
were free to devise their own management policies 
and select their own priorities. The proposals 
themselves were nevertheless uniformly applic- 
able and mandatory in their minimum require- 
ments. These grades, and no other' were to be 
introduced according to a formula based on the 
size of the school roll: headteacher, depute and 
assistant head, and principal and assistant princi- 
pal teacher (guidance). Posts associated with learn- 
ing and teaching individual subjects continued to 
exist in terms of the number of hours they were 
taught: but the single post of assistant principal 
teacher (subject) replaced special and principal 
assistantships. 

1.7 Several fundamental principles may be de- 
tected in the proposals of the Green Paper 1 and 
the resultant circular. 11 ' The convention that 
teachers respond best to management by profes- 
sional colleagues was not disputed, but the con- 
vention of equating professional with academic 
qualifications in a narrow range was challenged. 
Selection for posts of responsibility might continue 
to favour those who combined qualifications with 
competence and experience, but the field of com- 
petition was extended, by national advertisement 
and other strategies. Traditional Scottish prefer- 
ence for hierarchical structures is apparent in the 
provision for unequivocal degrees of responsibility 
and accountability at several distinct levels of rank. 
There is a whiff of pragmatism in the acknowledge- 
ment that managers should nevertheless continue 
to teach as part of their duties. 

1.8 A number of expectations may be inferred 
from the Green Paper. The general increase in the 



number of posts of responsibility that would now 
become available would compensate somewhat 
for the many small headteacherships and principal 
teacherships lost as a result of the comprehensive 
reorganisation of secondary education. The formal 
recognition of aspects such as guidance and leisure 
in management structures would extend the range 
of promoted posts as well as give the aspects 
individual status. The range of responsibilities 
described for senior management levels implies a 
hope that schools would experiment with new 
ideas and innovations; and delegation of these 
responsibilities emphasises the expectation of a 
revised role for headteachers. It is clear, however, 
that above all, schools were expected to achieve a 
coherent management of the curriculum at senior 
management level that had been unattainable 
through the system of independent and largely 
self-determining subject departments. The Green 
Paper also looked ahead in encouraging schools to 
effect liaison with other sectors of education, the 
worlds of industry and commerce, and the com- 
munity at large. All of these expectations had 
implications for the management and training of 
staff. 

1.9 On the matter of consultation with staffs and 
their participation in decision-making, the Green 
Paper said little, though it emphasised the role of 
the new boards of studies in communication. For 
the members of these boards, the rotation of 
responsibilities was strongly suggested, both as a 
means of building up managerial experience and 
for the purpose of introducing flexibility into the 
system. Consultation and flexibility were matters of 
some concern for HM Inspectors in the conduct of 
their most recent survey. Together with the princi- 
ples and expectations referred to briefly above, 
they constitute the principal aspects of school 
management that are discussed in this report. 
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